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17. — Viking Tales of the North. Translated by Easmus B. Anderson 
and Jon Bjarnason. With Tegner's Fridthjof's Saga, translated by 
George Stephens. Chicago : S. C. Griggs & Co. 1877. 12mo. pp. 
370. 

Fridthjof's Saga. By Esaias Tegner. Translated from the Swedish 
by Thomas A. E. Holoomb and Martha A. Lyon Holcomb. Chicago : 
S. C. Griggs & Co. 1877. 12mo. pp. 213. 

The substance of Tegner's poem appears, in these volumes, in three 
independent forms : first, as a prose translation, by Messrs. Anderson 
and Bjarnason, of the chief originals upon which the poem was based, 
the Icelandic Sagas, namely, of Thorstein, son of Viking, and of 
Fridthjof the Bold ; second, in Professor George Stephens's transla- 
tion of the poem itself into English verse, made in 1839, and forming 
more than half of the volume in which it is here reproduced ; and 
third, in a new version in the original metres, "the first complete 
American translation," as its joint authors tell us, of the Swedish 
bishop's masterpiece, but the nineteenth which has been made into 
English since the appearance of the original in 1825. 

Just forty years ago Professor Longfellow contributed to this Review * 
a full analysis of that famous poem, now familiar to all students of 
Northern literature ; and we need not return to the story of it here. 
For Tegner's " FrithioPs Saga," as in days of a less minatory and exact- 
ing orthography than the present we were permitted to write the name, 
has been translated into all the leading European languages, and has 
won a secure place among the Swedish classics ; and with reason. In 
substance a story of love and of magical prowess, delineating persons 
and actions that were judiciously selected from the Sagas, and that in 
the treatment were not idealized beyond recognition, — in manner full 
of fancy and of color, overflowing with a certain blithe sweetness like 
that of the Northern springtime, the Frithiof's Saga deserved both its 
vogue and its permanent success. As a poem, its fame appears secure ; 
but Messrs. Anderson and Bjarnason have done a service to its better 
understanding and to the illustration of its origins, by translating the 
Sagas of Thorstein and of Fridthjof, from which its story mainly comes. 
These Sagas, ascribed respectively to the thirteenth and the fourteenth 
centuries, give us the means of marking the difference between the 
true Norse mediajvalism and the modernizing versions of that medie- 
valism, as seen in Mr. Morris's poetry ; and they enable us, too, to 

* North American Review, XLV. 149. 
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point out a main distinction between the methods of the Swedish and 
the English poet. Each had the material of the Sagas, abundant, crude, 
but full of life and action, to deal with ; and each wished, to use the 
words of TegneYs interesting preface, as given in the " Viking Tales," 
" to represent a poetical image of the old Northern Hero Age." But 
Mr. Morris, while profoundly versed in his subject-matter, " steeped in 
Odinism," as one of his critics phrases it, has yet failed to reproduce 
Odinism with consistency in the expression. As we pointed out in a 
recent number of this Review, when he comes to expression it is modern 
sentiment, rather than Odinism, that he gives us. And, employing so 
large an amount of the Saga material as he does, a much greater 
mass of it than Tegner employed, we may say that he transfers it and 
transforms it ; while Tegner, on the other hand, selecting his material 
more carefully, is less in need of transforming it. If, therefore, he 
sometimes gives an idealizing character to the "Northern hero," it is 
by a favoring choice of actions rather than by a modernizing treatment 
of them. Of this latter fault we saw an instance in the lines quoted 
from " Sigurd " ; and we may see the fault, so to call it, which Tegner 
avoided committing, by permitting ourselves a glance at the material 
which he put aside as not admitting of any possible rescue for the pur- 
poses of modern poetry. A single glance will suffice. Thorstein, in 
a death-struggle with Faxe, gets at last the advantage, and rips his en- 
emy open with a stroke of his belt-knife. Faxe, however, being " not 
dead yet," begins to lament his fall and boast of his old triumphs ; 
whereupon, continues the Saga, quaintly, " Thorstein thought it useless 
to let him go on prattling any longer if he could do anything to pre- 
vent it, and so he tore away from him everything that was loose within 
him." We will venture to quote no more : in the direction of realism, 
of the true Norse blood-hunger, that passage leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. But Tegner saw that for his purposes the spirit of this was quite 
unavailable, unless by falsification ; and his nearest approach to that 
spirit occurs in the scene in which he lets King Ring destroy himself by 
"carving himself" with the spear-point, — the same King Ring who, as 
if by a whimsical intimation of an epoch less distant from our own, 
levied tribute under penalty of harrying the country of the recusants. 
It remains to say that of the two poetic translations before us the 
older one, Professor Stephens's, quite holds its own in comparison with 
the American version. In neither are there any notable triumphs of 
translation, the most difficult of the arts : the mechanism of the versa 
creaks badly in both, especially in the earlier one ; but the earlier has 
the fresher and blither tone of the two. Not a few passages from the 
American version are really ingeniously blameworthy ; here is one, for 
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instance, describing the sinking of Helge's ships after the utterance of 
the dragon : — 

" Scarce was it spoke, 
Ere keels of oak 
By unseen power 
Began to lower : 
Then on and on 
Are downward drawn 
To Ran's safe keeping." 

But each of the translations contains charming passages ; and we 
conclude by quoting a few lines which give a fair comparative impres- 
sion of the manner, both as to faults and merits, of the two. 

" No streamlet's waters rushed so swift 
O'er which he would not Ing'borg lift ; 
How pleasant feels, when foam-rush larms, 
The gentle cling of small white arms ! 

" The first pale flowers that spring had shed, 
The strawberry sweet that first grew red, 
The corn-ear first in ripe gold clad, 
To her he offered, true and glad." 

So Tegner, of Frithiof s boyhood, in Professor Stephens's version ; the 
American translators render the same passage thus : — 

" However swift, there ran no brook 
But o'er it Ingeborg he took ; 
How sweet when roaring torrents frighten 
To feel her soft arms round him tighten ! 

" The first spring flowers by sunshine fed, 
The earliest berries turning red, 
The first of autumn's golden treasure, 
He proffered her with eager pleasure." 

It is sufficiently clear that we need hardly look for perfection of form 
in these translations ; and yet for charm, for attractiveness, they have 
their value, and will serve a good purpose in directing attention toward 
the eminent beauty of the original. 



